RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS
affection. On the other hand, they owed to their Colleges a delightful home, their salaries, pleasant society, in many cases their teaching, for the lectures on classics and mathematics were at that time given by College Lecturers in College lecture-rooms. Again, in not a few cases it was a scholarship given by the College that had made it possible for them to come to Cambridge at all. All these things made their affection for the College much warmer than that for the University, and made them opponents to any changes which would seriously affect the prosperity of the College. It was not very long, too, before it became apparent that the great and rapid increase in the number of the new subjects for which the University, if it were to maintain its efficiency, would have to provide new Professorships and new laboratories, would make its income even when supplemented by the amounts contributed by the Colleges still quite inadequate. The most obvious way to increase the income of the University was to demand more from the Colleges, and many were afraid that it would not be very long before an attempt was made to do this. As Sidgwick was probably the most conspicuous of those who put the needs of the University before those of the Colleges, there were a good number who thought that everything he proposed had something lurking inside it, which would make it easier to extract money from the Colleges, and they voted against it. Fortunately, however, soon after the beginning of this century the University began to receive a succession of very handsome bequests and donations, and these, aided by a liberal grant from the Government, have put the finances of the University in such a good position that it has been quite unnecessary to ask for any increase in the contribution from the Colleges. The income of the University 296